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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


me WORKERS ARE DOING 


The Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Humane Society 
did an excellent piece of work Memorial Day in 
stopping acockfight. The fight was to take place 
in the woods, and it was difficult to approach the 
men engaged in the fight without alarming them, 
but the feat was safely accomplished. ‘The names 
of twelve of the men were obtained, and as many 
valuable gamecocks were captured. 


Medals were awarded by the Women’s Penn- 
» sylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to five policemen for saving animals from 
abuse. In presenting the medals Director Potter 
said: ‘‘The police have great opportunities of 
fostering the purposes of this society. I love to 
commend such faithful officers as you.” 


This same Humane Society, of which Mrs. Caro- 
line Earle White is president and Mrs. Mary F. 
Lovell is secretary, has been working for an act 
to provide a system of humane education, to in- 
clude kind treatment of birds and animals, in the 
public schools, and the following legislation is the 
result : 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That a system 
of humane education, which shall include kind 
treatment of birds and animals, shall be included 
in the branches of study now required by law to 
be taught in the common schools; such instruction 
to be given to all pupils, up to and including the 
fourth grade, of the public schools of the Common- 
wealth, and to consist of not more than half an 
hour each week, during the whole term of the 
school. 

Section 2. That no experiment upon any living 
creature, to demonstrate in physiology, shall be 
permitted in any public school of the state. 

Section 38. The principal or teacher in every 
school shall certify, in each of his or her monthly 
reports to the school board, that such instruction 
has been given in the school under his or her con- 
trol. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 

Approved March 27, 1905. 
packer. 


Sam’l W. Penny- 


* 


The states are slow in taking up humane ed- 
ucation or any reform in the case of animals, but 
every year.a few more states come into the front 
rank of this great cause. Massachusetts should be 
among their number and we hope will be before 
long. 


Two boys who belong to a Band of Mercy at the 
Rockaways, N. Y., began to visit the homes of 
the summer residents last month to interest them 
in a work they are doing. They are asking for 
twenty-five cents a week from each family to aid 
them to employ a man for the season to keep two 
fountains they have had put up filled with clean, 


fresh water. This isa practical good work which — 


deserves encouragement. 


The license on circuses in Boston has been raised 
by Mayor Collins to $1,800 a week, or about $300 
This includes all side shows and fakirs as 
well as the main show and may have the much to 
be desired effect of discouraging shows which mean 
a great deal of suffering to animals. 


per day. 


The citizens of Paterson, N. J., have established 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


One of the new members, L. M. Williams of the — 


F. B. Williams Lumber Company, has donated 
two new cypress watering troughs to the city, and 
Mr. G. A. Roussel, an ice dealer, has promised to 
furnish water free of charge for a third trough in 
the centre of the town. Mr. C. B. Steers, editor 
of the Paterson News, was unanimously elected 
president of the new society. Mrs. A. H. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Hamilton, Rev. L. McCain, (Gy in: 
Steers and L. P. Cointment were the principal 
and untiring workers in the organization of this 
most praiseworthy of all charitable undertakings, 
namely, to see that beasts of burden are not beaten, 


abused or forced to work while in unfit condition. © 


Colonel Bartholomew, president of the Tampa, 
Florida, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, a devoted worker in the cause of 
suffering and abused animals, has had a $475 
fountain placed in that city and is now canvassing 
to place another. It seems an easy matter to 
place a drinking fountain for animals in a city or 
town, but in Boston, for example, there is nothing 


much more wearing and difficult than an attempt 
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of this sort. All sorts of officials have to be in- 
terviewed, unless the plan is immediately ‘‘sat 
upon” by the head of the city department, and one 
is fortunate if after working for a year or two the 
- fountain or fountains can be placed. 


Two of the directors of the Animal Rescue 
League have been working hard in the effort to 
place basins in different parts of the city to afford 
drinking places for dogs, cats and birds. So far 
but little encouragement has been received; ob- 
jections are made that such basins will be in the 
way of pedestrians, an objection which is not 
necessary, as the plan is to find places where no 
such trouble would be possibl:. Another objec- 
tion, which is more serious, is that mischievous 
boys will fill the basins with dirt and offal, and 
even destroy them if possible. A little watchful- 
ness on the part of the police and a few arrests 
would lessen the danger of this form of hoodlum- 
ism from which the city and suburbs continually 
suffer. 


Mr. George T. Angell, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, was the first to give encouragement and 
financial aid to the League in its desire to place 
drinking basins around the city for the smaller 
animals and birds. Mr. Angell has always shown 
the kindest feeling toward the Animal Rescue 
League. The founder of the League consulted 
' him and got his approval before bringing the work 
to the attention of the public, and soon after the 
- formation of the League he became one of its life 
members. 


Another State Bureau for Humane Work 

Colorado is not now alone in having a state 
bureau for the protection of animals. The mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and Animals have had a law 
passed which now provides that the society shall 
constitute a state bureau. The state has appropri- 
ated one thousand dollars annually for the use of the 
society in carrying out its work, and the governor, 
attorney-general and superintendent of public in- 
struction are to be ex officii members of the board 
of directors of the society. The society is consid- 
ering the extension of its work along educational 
lines by the distributing of literature in the public 
schools. : | 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


Floss, a True Incident 

Floss was a big yellow cat, one of my many pets 
in my country home. One summer we noticed 
that day after day Floss went down across the 
meadow and disappeared in the edge of the cedar 
swamp. He always went in late afternoon, and 
one day I followed him, taking good care he should 
not see me. He skirted the swamp for several 
rods, stopped at a little open and, seating himself 
on a stump, began washing his face, stopping now 
and then to glance about in expectant fashion. 

Shortly there was a rustling among the bushes, 
and a handsome yellow fox leaped into the open. 
Then the fun began. 

Floss and the fox played at tag as gayly as two 
children. Floss was always the “tagger,” and the 
fox ran this way and that and doubled and dodged 
in so comical a manner that once | laughed out- 
right, whereupon they stopped their play and stood 
for a moment listening. Then Floss went back to 
the stump and the fox lay down onthe grass. After 
a few minutes’ rest they were up and at it again. 

For half an hour I watched them from my hiding 
place behind a clump of cedars, until Floss was 
quite exhausted. 

The fox was untiring, but Floss was not so 
nimble and very fat. : 

About sundown they separated, Floss walking 
slowly towards home and the fox swinging off 
towards the near-by stream at a brisk trot. 

I hurried to overtake Floss, but he seemed much 
frightened when he saw me and ran into the 
swamp. He did not come home until next morn- 
ing, and never again did we see him crossing the 
meadow or find him playing with his wild com- 
rade. . 


Tiger, a Newfoundland dog owned by Mr. Rous- 
sel of Lowell, Massachusetts, is a valuable guardian 
and life saver. One night last spring Charles 
Roussel, a little boy of eight years, got up in his 
sleep and went out of the house. The night was 
damp and cool, but Charlie, his little nightdress 
his only protection from the cold, might have 
wandered far from home had not faithful, watch- 
ful Tiger started up from sleep and at once 
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realized that his little master had no right to be 
walking out in the night in that fashion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roussel were also awakened from 
sleep, but not by the child. They heard a pawing 
at the back door. Even then they did not get up, 
for they thought it was Tiger trying to get in, and 
few persons will leave their comfortable bed to give 
Next they heard footsteps coming 
up the stairs, and this startled them. Lighting a 
candle and looking down the stairs, they saw Tiger 


a dog shelter. 


climbing the stairs and leading the unconscious 
child by means of a fold of his nightdress, which 
the dog held firmly between his teeth. Mr. Rous- 
sel lifted the boy and placed him, still sleeping, in 
bed. 7 

Five years ago Tiger aided in a search for the 
little daughter of the house who had wandered two 
miles from home. He found her in a group of 
children, and taking hold of her little gown he 
tugged and tugged at it until she obediently followed 
him home. Such a dog as Tiger may at least be 
said to have earned his board and shelter and a 
share of the family affection. 


A Very Knowing Dog 


A newspaper clipping gives the following story 
which is vouched for as true. Judge A. B. 
Calef has a bird dog that has for a long time been 
the envy of all his friends who appreciate a good 
dog. ‘The dog is known as a first-class retriever, 
and his talents were put to a new use the other day. 
Four or five hens owned by the judge, that. are 
known to have been laying, have stolen away 
every day at about the time they wanted to 
lay, and returned cackling. Finally it was sus- 
pected that these hens were going under the barn 
to lay. The quarters under there were so cramped 
that no one could investigate, until Judge Calef’s 
oldest son, Jerry, thought to employ the dog to 
make an investigation. Confiding his suspi- 
cions to Don, he placed an egg in his mouth 
for a minute and then sent him under the barn 
to see what he could find. The dog soon re- 
turned carrying a bottle in his mouth. ‘That 
was not what was wanted and he was shown the 
egg, given further instructions and sent under the 
barn again. He returned with an egg in his 
mouth. He made ten trips in this way, returning 
every time with an egg, none of which was 
broken. On the last trip he wagged his tail as if 


seeking commendation. Jerry thought there were 
more eggs under the barn, told the dog so, and 
sent him under again. Don returned that time 
with the nest in his mouth to show that he had 
got all the eggs. His proof was satisfactory and 
nothing more was asked of him. The dog was 
thought by those who knew of the circum- 


stance to have shown unusual intelligence. 


A Wise Cat 

There is an interesting mother cat in Dorchester 
whose owner believes her to be possessed of un- 
common intelligence, perhaps acquired by associa- 
tion, for she is a member of a devoted family circle, 
and it is no stretch of imagination to say that 
‘¢Julie’’—that is her name—talks, and understands 
all that is said to her. She is a model of 
motherhood, but that happy state does not prevent 
her taking a profound interest in the rest of the 
household, more especially in her mistress, with 
whom she carries on long conversations. This 
lady declares she tells her everything. But when 
Julie’s kittens arrive her manner changes. She 
ceases to be frivolous and devotes every moment to 
their education, which is absolutely complete, each 
little one being put through its paces and taught all 
the requirements of feline manners. But one 


fad Julie has adopted from the modern nursery. 


It is that while putting her babies to sleep no loud 
talking shall be tolerated. In vain was she spoken © 
to and coaxed to reply, until the other day her mis- 
tress, suspecting a reason for this sudden reticence, 
leaned over the little brood and whispered in Julie’s 
ear. That was it! ‘he gentle mother, in the very 
faintest voice, replied. Since then no one is allowed © 
to speak loudly when she is nursing her children 
to sleep. Evidently Julie means to hand down all 
the traditions of her nervous race, but there’s no 
doubt quietude is an admirable state of being for 
infants, whether they are human or feline. 


A Family Horse | 

Two sisters living in Cazenovia, New York, owned 
a little bay mare that they had driven, loved and 
petted for twenty years. At the end of that time 
they decided the mare’s usefulness to them was 
over and they very sorrowfully agreed to have her 
chloroformed. A_ veterinary doctor, William 
Doyle by name, was intrusted with the melan- 
choly work and the mare was taken out of her 
comfortable stable and led away. That happened 
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last November; in April the Misses Sherman, 
former owners of the mare, were walking along 
the streets of Syracuse when they found their old 
pet hitched to an express wagon, standing in front 
of a secondhand furniture store. 

Weak kneed, with drooping head, fastened by a 
patched old harness into a rickety wagon, this little 
mare, who had never in the twenty years of her 
life known what heavy work or a harsh word 
meant, stood the image of a broken-down and 
wretched animal. 

As the story is told by the Syracuse, New York, 
Herald it was evident that the mare had suffered 
much and her mistresses must have felt deeply guilty 
as well as very unhappy when they saw what suf- 
fering their thoughtless, misplaced trust in an un- 
trustworthy man .had caused their faithful old 
family friend. 

As the newspaper story has it, the man who 
claimed ownership of the mare said he had bought 
her in good faith for fifteen dollars and would not 
sell her for less than twenty-five, therefore the 
case has been carried to court; but we all know 
that newspaper stories are not always accurate and 
it is difficult to believe that for a difference of a 
few dollars women who had allowed such a tragedy 
to happen should hesitate to take the unfortunate 
little mare out of her bondage immediately. 

Next to the wonder how any one can be ungrate- 
ful and cruel enough to sell an old horse’ is the 
wonder how any one can let a horse be killed for 
them, unless by a man whom they know they can 
trust, and not insist upon seeing the body. 


A True Story 

I want to tell you of something I saw take place 
on a crowded Boston street the other day. A dirty- 
faced, ragged little lad was poking about in the 
ash barrels for spoils. He had a tiny dog with him, 
quite as unkempt and uncared for as himself, but 
around that dog’s neck was tied a bow of faded 
red ribbon, and his incessant gambols and pranks 
found favor in the sight of his beggar-boy master. 
It was plain to see that the boy loved the dog, and 
between the two there was the complete under- 
standing of mutual affection. Suddenly, while the 
dog was bounding and barking in the exuberance 
of cannie joy and his master’s eyes were sparkling 
with relish of this one thing in life that was his 
very own, there came a rapidly driven team down 

the crowded street. A moment later I saw aragged 


boy, with set face and anguished eye, gather in his 
arms a maimed and dying dog and gently walk 
away. What had happened? Only a worthless 
street cur trampled to death, only a miserable little 
ragpicker robbed of the sole bit of joy and comfort 
his life ever knew, the one friend that loved him; 
that was all. But there was a look in the boy’s 
face that will keep my heart aching for many a day 
to come, and the fluttering bit of fancy ribbon 
about the dead dog’s neck brought a mist to my 
eyes that hid the splendor of the bright spring 
morning.—Irene M. C. Prance. 


HUMANE 
sad EDUCATION ™ 


The Mad Dog Fallacy 

Mr. James Watson, author of The Dog Book, 
and a recognized authority on such matters, has 
a very interesting article in Country Life in Amer- 
ica for July on ‘¢‘The Mad Dog Fallacy,” from 
which we make the following extracts: 

In May, 1897, the English Board of Agricul- 
ture issued an order prohibiting the importation 
of dogs, the cabled announcement being to the 
effect that it was owing to the prevalence of rabies 
in America. A quarterly meeting of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club was held during the day of pub- 
lication of this notice in the New York papers, 
and on my motion a special committee was or- 
dered appointed “to obtain information of a 
reliable nature regarding the existence of rabies 
in the United States.” The late Dr. Huidekoper 
was appointed chairman, and had as associates 
some of the most eminent veterinarians in the 


country. The work of investigation was divided 


geographically between Dr. Peters, Dr. Huide- 
koper, Dr. Pearson, Dr. Price and Dr. Roberts 
for the United States, while Dr. Wellesley Mills 
looked after Canada. 
tion followed, and Dr. Huidekoper summarized 
the result in his report to the club, which was 
accompanied by all the documents received from 
his associates as follows: 


Nine months of investiga- 


A CENSUS OF MAD DOGS 


‘¢ In the New England States rabies is unknown 
north of Massachusetts and in Rhode Island. 
There is a small area in Eastern Massachusetts 
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where occasional outbreaks occur. In Connecti- 
cut only isolated cases have been recognized. In 
New York and New Jersey only isolated and rare 
cases are seen. -Pennsylvania has an infected 
district, extending for some fifty miles west and 
south of Philadelphia, which originated in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia about 1870. About two 
hundred cases have occurred in twenty years, and 
of these over one hundred in a half dozen locali- 


ties.” For the remainder of Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware, Maryland, District of Columbia and Virginia * 


the disease has only been known in rare and iso- 
lated cases. Inthe Southern and Western States, 
as well as on the coast and in Canada, the disease 
is practically unknown. 

Dr. Huidekoper at that time resided in New 
York, and for a short time prior to and while he 
was engaged in his investigations twenty cases of 
rabid dogs were reported in the daily press, all of 
which he investigated and found to be ‘‘ based 
absolutely upon imagination. In over half of 
them the street and number of the person described 
could not be found by the city directory, the 
United States mail or personal search. Last June 
one of the best known newspapers in New York 
gave half a column toa case in Jersey City, and 
minutely described the killing of the dog which 
had bitten a physician. The dog had been in my 
possession for three days previous to his reported 
death, absolutely well and healthy. I wrote the 
editor of the facts, which he declined to publish. 
The sensational articles in the daily papers con- 
cerning attacks by rabid dogs can be invariably 
classed as false.” 


WHAT TO DO WHEN BITTEN 


If, then, rabies is so exceedingly scarce, hydro- 
phobia becomes really an impossibility, and the 
fear of it should be dismissed without a thought. 
To quote Ashmont once more: ‘‘ The chances of 
a person giving up his life on a scaffold are quite 
as many as those of his dying from hydrophobia.’’ 
A person may get dog bitten, but, in the language 
of the New York tough, ‘‘ forget it.” If itis a 
bad bite it may twitch later on and you may begin 
worrying, so it is a good planto get rid of the 
twitching or throbbing in order to forget. I have 
been bitten so often that I think no more of it than 
a mosquito bite, and this is what I do. If it is on 
the hand I put it under the faucet and wash thor. 
oughly, with the object of cleaning the wound 


and preventing inflammation from any dirt or 
foreign substance. While doing this some one is 
getting the bicarbonate of soda and some clean 
rags or lint. With water a cream paste of the 
soda is made sufficient to plaster the wound well, 
then putting: some on a rag it is applied to the 
wound and bound up. If in the course of an hour 
or more the application seems to be drying, a 
little water is poured on the bandage to soak 
through to the soda, or the hand dipped in water. 
If the bite included a nip between the fingers 
or on the wrist, it will spread open and a stitch is 
advisable so as to effect a speedier healing. A 
doctor cari do this best, but he will surely want to 
cauterize the wound, which, if you do not mind 
the pain, will not do you any harm, but if you do 
you might repeat what I once told a medical friend 
who was putting a couple of stitches in a wrist — 
bite, that if he did not mind I would have the cau- 
terizing on the sole of my boot. cae 


IT’S WORRY, NOT THE BITE, THAT KILLS 


But the reader will say that people have died 
from dog bites. I will amend that by admitting 
that people have died after having been bitten. 
The doubters of danger from hydrophobia will 
willingly admit that, but they claim that it was 
the result of the terrorizing fear of death from 
hydrophobia, which has always been considered 
as the most gruesome of deaths. Dr. Dulles of 
Philadelphia has for years made a specialty of — 
investigating cases of hydrophobia with very as- — 
tonishing results as to the mistaken efforts made — 
to force the patient to believe that he had the 
disease, thus bringing about a fatal result. Any 
person desirous of information on this branch of 
the subject will, I am sure, get all that he requires. 
from Dr. C. W. Dulles of Philadelphia, whq has. — 
published much information in detail. 

Still we have to face the fact that people do die 
after dog bites from what is reported as hydropho-. 
bia, and it makes a field of operations in which 
the vast circle of readers of Country Life in 
America, men and women of intelligence and col- 


lectively a power in the land for good, can do — 


excellent missionary work by scouting and ridicul- 
ing at every opportunity the idea of danger from a 
dog bite; by stating a few pertinent facts as to. 
rabies being only communicable from dog to dog by 
a bite, and not self-produced ; by quoting from what 
has been extracted from Dr. Huidekoper’s official 
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report as to the few restricted districts in which it 
has been properly and fully recognized, and con- 
tradicting the stories of dogs foaming at the mouth 
and being afraid of water. Bear in mind also that 
hot weather has nothing to do with rabies; other- 
wise why is it an unknown disease in our own 
Southern States, in Mexico, in Turkey, India and 
China? 

If the bite is by any dog you own or can get 
possession of do not under any circu'nstances have 
itdestroyed. The man Dr. Hunter saved by show- 
ing him the dog in good health would otherwise 
have died from ‘‘hydrophobia.” 
develop hydrophobia unless the dog is a subject 
of rabies at the time of the actual biting. 
have contact with a person who has the infection 
of smallpox you may take the disease, but every 


No person can 


If you 


sane person would laugh at the idea of fear of such 
a result because some years ago you had spoken 
toa man whom you had just heard was now suf- 
fering from that disease. Yet there are those who 
fear some subsequent ailment of the dog and have 
him killed in order to prevent his going mad and 
supposedly affecting the person bitten. Let us 
apply the methods of common sense to this sub- 
ject. There is a man in England to-day who up 
to a recent date was so afraid of infection of some 
sort that he would avoid shaking hands even with 
friends. We are not afraid of catching all or any 
of the infectious diseases every time we go abroad 
or shake hands with a person, yet in that is a far 
greater liability than there is to develop hydro. 
phobia from a dog bite. 


Dog with a Broken Heart 


The following story, taken from the New York 
Times, is another illustration of the deep affection 
_of dogs and the care that should be taken not to 
wound that affection. It is astonishing to those 
who really care for their domestic animals to ob- 
serve how little some persons who own them re- 
turn their affection and how ready they are to give 
up a faithful and loving horse, dog or cat they may 
have owned for years for a younger and more at- 
tractive animal. Such persons ought not to own 
any animals, but should keep entirely to machines. 
In the case that follows it is very likely the dog 
could have been accustomed to seeing a new pet if 
the children had been careful not to pet the donkey 
before him and had shown him particular attention. 


Policeman Joseph Sweeney, of the Jersey City 
police, says his big Newfoundland dog Prince is 
dying of a broken heart. The dog has for years 
been the playmate of the children of the family and 
the neighborhood. He was-in every romp with 
them, and even walked to school with them in the 
morning and home in the afternoon again. He 
shared their meals with them,,.and they often used 
him as a pillow for noonday naps. A few days 
ago Sweeney took a donkey to his little suburban 
home. The children found joy in their new pet, 
and showered upon the donkey all the attentions 
they had been wont to bestow upon Prince. The 
big dog looked on sadly, and then turned with 
fallen tail to the house. For a time he could not 
be found. 
in the children’s room, where he lay, sad-eyed and 
sighing. The children, repenting, tried to tempt 
When they at- 
tempted to uncover him by moving the bed the 
‘‘And,” said Sweeney, ‘‘you 
Even food is re- 
fused, and he lies there, disconsolate and sighing 


When he was spied he was under a bed 


him out, but he refused to move. 


dog moved with it. 
can’t beat him out with a club. 
his life away. He has grown very thin, and will 
not probably live many days.” 


Until men and women exercise more common 
sense as well as humanity in relation to the domes- 
Just 
to let them live is very far from being humane. 
Life is not desirable unless affectionate, thought- 
ful care is given them. Let us see that the domes 
tic animals have a comfortable life or else give 


tic animals they must inevitably suffer much. 


them the blessing of a merciful death. 


A deserted mongrel was kicked and finally 
chased into fits by boys in New York City. He 
sought refuge in St. Paul’s churchyard, but was 
driven out, clubbed and then shot by a police 
officer. 


Two children, five and seven years of age, were 
missed from their home in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, recently, and after an all-night search were 
found in the woods safe and sound. ‘They had the 
family cat with them, and when asked if they were 
not afraid during the long night, the youngest 
replied, ‘*Why, no; we had kitty with us.” 


The lower animals, like man, manifestly feel 
pain, happiness and misery.—Charles Darwin. 
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MILLIE. 


A beautiful little golden brown terrier was brought in bad con- 
dition to the League. After several weeks of good care she 
was given away but was returned for good reasons. Three 
times Millie was put in new homes and returned — always 
happy, playful and ready to “try again.’ At last she is, we 
believe, settled in an ideal home, 


Worth Noting 


Mr. George M. McCarthy, president of the New 
Jersey Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, has issued the following circular: 

‘A gentleman with his wife and children were 
about to enter an omnibus outside of a railroad 
depot, at a seashore resort, when the lady suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘I don’t like the looks of that horse!’ 
Examination showed a weak, emaciated, half- 
starved animal, whose hide was bound so tight that 
its riks showed like a big scrubbing board. A 
large ulcerated sore was hidden under a heavy 
saddle. Blood streamed down each side of the 
bursted collar, caused by the rough packing that 
protruded, rubbing and chafing into the quivering 
flesh. A raw, suppurated abscess on the right 
fore foot was surrounded by flies. The driver, a 
burly-looking fellow, held the lines in his left 
hand, while with his right he clutched a heavy, 
cruel-looking whip with a knotted leather lash, 
ready for business. . 

‘‘Flave you seen such an outfit in your travels? 
‘Yes,’ you will say; you have seen many of them 
—at the seashore, in the mountains and at country 
resorts. What are you going to do about it? 
What did the gentleman and his wife and children 


do? ‘They told the driver that their rule was never 
to ride behind a poor, tired-looking horse. They 
took another rig. The abuse of diseased, tired, 
half-fed horses is a daily occurrence at summer re- 
sorts and could be stopped if travellers and pleasure 
seekers would make it a rule to examine horses 
before starting out for a ride. Boycott the lame, 
sore and emaciated horse, and it won’t be long be- 
fore his owner will conclude that it does not pay to 
work a sorry-looking animal; then the sorry-look- 
ing animal will be better fed, worked less and more 
carefully treated. Don’t be afraid to say to the 
hackman, the cabman or the stage driver, ‘I 
don’t like the looks of your horse!’ 

“We respectfully request that the fair and liberal- 
minded people of the great state of New Jersey 
co-operate with us in accomplishing this object. 
Don’t ride behind a poor-looking horse. If the 
animal is unfit for work communicate with the 
nearest office or representative of the local Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. If this 
cannot be accomplished notify the nearest police 
officer, whose duty it is to pay attention to such 
complaints. Where it is impracticable or incon- 


"venient to reach the local police or the Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals communicate 
at once to the undersigned the following details: 
1, Name and address of party complained of and 
his employer; 2, Description of animal and cause 
of complaint; 8, Time and place of cruelty. . 
Complaints from such sources received at this 
office from any part of New Jersey or from resi- 
dents of New Jersey in any part of the world will 
be taken up at once with the society or police au- 
thorities within whose jurisdiction the offence is 
committed. 

‘‘Don’t ride behind a poor-looking animal! Don’t 
be afraid to say, ‘I don’t like the looks of your 
horse!’ ”’ . 


The increase in the use of automobiles and motor 
wagons in Paris has resulted in a remarkable de- 
crease in the number of horses in the French capi- 
tal. In 1901 there were 133,892 horses in Paris. 
In 1904 there were only 90,147, a decrease of 
43,475, or about one-third, in three years. ‘The 
emancipation of the horse from industrial use is 
the ideal to which one may confidently look, but, 
alas, it will be many years yet before this patient, 
much-suffering friend of man will be freed from 
the slavery to which he has so long been subjected. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Whoever has had to deal with any of the ques- 
tions which relate to the suffering and needs of 
man or beast has found plenty of causes for per- 
plexity, but for reasons which seem obvious to 
some persons, though possibly not to the many, 
the problems of humane work for the lower 
animals are of all problems the most perplexing, 
and it is at this time of the year that they are most 
felt. ; 

Take for example the question of how to deal 
with superfluous dogs. Of all the fourfooted 
animals every one admits that the dog is the near- 
est and dearest to man. It has often been said, 
and said truly, that such devoted, unselfish affec- 
tion as we meet with in a dog puts to shame the 
love of man. The idea has been advanced that 
the affection is not unselfish but is given in return 
for food, but this is not true, for frequently a dog 
loves some member of the family most devotedly 
-who has ‘nothing to do with feeding him. It is 
' unnecessary to take time to reason about the intelli- 
gence or the deep affection that a dog is capable 
of, for these mental qualities have been too often 
proved to be argued down. We know, too, that 
‘dogs possess many more of the characteristics of 
mankind. Not only do they love but they take 
dislikes; they show degrees of affection and de- 
grees of dislike; therein they are like mankind; 
some dogs have a jealous disposition, and others 
are not at all inclined to jealousy; they are frolic- 
some and mischievous, like children; they are 
sulky, eager, greedy, generous, brave, cowardly, 
and they have a sense of humor. 

Being so like mankind it seems hard to deprive 
them of life. Under right conditions they enjoy 
life exceedingly; under wrong conditions they 
suffer in proportion to their capacity for happiness. 

Unfortunately for the dog the fact that he is like 
_ mankind does not count with the majority of men 
and women, and the amount of suffering inflicted 
on dogs through thoughtlessness, indifference and 
downright cruelty is very great. Therefore the 
question comes up and faces the humane worker, 
which is better, to leave these neglected, hun- 
gry, thirsty, unsheltered, abused dogs to roam the 


streets, or to take them into a humane shelter, give 
them food, and all the comfort that can be pro- 
cured for them a little while and then put them 
mercifully to death? 


There are but very few cities in this country 
that make any humane provision for homeless 
dogs. The dog catcher appointed by the city 
mayors, who as a rule care more for getting a 
single vote than for preventing cruelty to a thou- 
sand dogs, are almost invariably indifferent to any 
suffering inflicted on the dogs they catch and pen 
up to be killed. In several cities so much com- 
plaint has been made of the cruelty of the ap- 
pointed dog catcher that the mayor has been 
forced into putting the work into the hands of the 
local humane society, but the point is that sooner 
or later all cities and towns find that it is not possi- 
ble to allow dogs to multiply and to run at large. 
If the humane societies will not provide a shelter 
and humane methods of killing superfluous dogs 
the city will appoint the man who bids highest for 
the salary attached to the work, and he will keep 
the work, not for humanity, but for the dollars 
there are in it. 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, according to local 
papers, there have been serious complaints made 
against the dog pound. The location of the 
pound is in-an extremely hot and unpleasant 
place; eyewitnesses have seen the dogs handled 
in the most cruel manner, and the killing has not 
been mercifully done. Efforts have been made to 
allow the humane society to take charge of the 
dogs after they are caught, and at latest accounts 
the health commissioner had about decided to con- 
sent to the change, though still keeping the dog 
catcher on salary and employing him to catch the 
dogs. The pound receives about fifty a week. 


In New Orleans, Louisiana, complaints having 
been made that the negroes employed to catch the 
dogs were ‘‘ cruel and barbarous” in their meth- 
ods, an arrangement has been made whereby a 
representative of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals will accompany the wagon in 
its daily rounds through the city. A man who 
saw one of the negroes choking a dog. almost to 
death in his attempt to take him interfered, and 
for his humanity was fined five dollars. A woman 
who interfered with a dog catcher in Camden, New 
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Jersey, when he was taking away her dog from 
the front of her house, was arrested for her at- 
tempt to rescue her dog and fined $3.75; yet in 
this city also the homeless dogs have been so 
badly cared for at the pound that the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has appealed 
to the City Council to have the work given into 
their hands. 


In other cities complaints are frequently made 
of the manner of throwing the dogs into the 
wagons all together, large and small, fighters and 
frightened little house pets; also of keeping them 
together in pens where they are not comfortably 
cared for or given even water enough to drink. 
The whole thing is dreadful to any true lover of 
dogs and shows the need in every city of a hu- 
mane institution, open and working all through 
the year, where dogs can be and will be comfort- 
ably cared for and kept five days when not in- 
jured, suffering badly, vicious, or given up by 
their owners. This gives time for dog owners to 
look up their pets and to get them licensed. Such a 
work as this is done at the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston all through the year, and hundreds of 
visitors rejoice to see it. Of course the dogs, 
even in the large pleasant yards and rooms be- 
longing to the League, are often restless, home- 
sick and appear unhappy, but it is: most gratify- 
ing to note how soon most of them get accustomed 
to the place and frolic with each other and enjoy 
life. They are well fed. Fresh water is kept 


in every yard and room where they can get it 


night or day. , The utmost care is taken to 
keep fighting dogs in rooms and _ yards by 
themselves. Males and females are separated, 
and when they must die death comes almost in- 
stantly, there is no suffering. How much better 
this is than the ‘‘dog pound”; it is a dog home, 
and is presided over by those who love dogs, and 


who would gladly keep every dog that is not vi-, 


cious as long as it could enjoy its life were the pub- 
lic generous enough to provide a country annex. 


There must be some place where dogs that are 
not wanted will be taken care of for humanity’s 
sake and for the safety of individuals. From re- 
cent newspaper clippfgs the following extracts 
were taken, which will prove this statement : 

‘‘Dire vengeance has been sworn against the 
numerous dogs that have torn up the flower beds in 


the State House grounds. A rifle loaded with 
small bird shot will turn their paradise into a sea 
of discontent.”—Indianapolis, Indiana. 

‘‘Dogs are running about muzzleless, and almost 
daily some one is attacked on the street by a vicious 


canine and bitten. If the authorities don’t act, 


citizens must protect themselves.”—Pottstown, — 


Pennsylvania. 

‘‘It is a fact patent that the average dog is a 
miserable nuisance and ought to be abolished. 
This town seems to be singularly afflicted.” Cedar 
Rapids, Pennsylvania. 

‘There are many canines running loose about 
the city, and they are a nuisance. The dogs should 


-be disposed of at once without waiting for July Lt 


—Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


These few extracts are a sample of many more — 


that might be given from other states. Much as 
we may love the dog we cannot fail to recognize 
the fact that uncared. for dogs are a serious trouble 
to the inhabitants of any city or town, and such 
being the case they should, for their own sakes 
and for every reason, be humanely destroyed when 
homes cannot be found where they will be looked 
after properly. What is there more pathetic than 
a homeless, starving dog? What is more danger- 
ous than a dog that is driven vicious by ill treat- 
ment? 


There is a word that should be said on the dog 
that is ‘*boarded out” for the summer, and this 


has been said so well by some newspaper writer 
that it will bear repetition. Credit cannot be given, 
as it has appeared without credit in several of the 
daily papers of New York and Pennsylvania. We 
quote it in full: 


‘‘Dog Days Here 
‘‘The dog days have already commenced with the 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, | 


and the wagons of this useful charity are busy 
picking up the canine favorites of the people who 
have gone out of town and omitted taking their 
pets along. Callous as it may seem, a huge num- 
ber of persons do this yearly, and the number of 
both cats and dogs taken in by the agents of the 
society at this season continues to increase. Those 
which do not go to the quick doom of the chloro- 


form chamber are the least lucky of the deserted 


contingents. They are the dogs left to the care of 
the keepers of the various kennels scattered through 
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the city and suburbs. ‘The poor brute has an un- 
‘enviable time while his owner is sunning himself 
at Newport or abroad,’ remarked an employee of 
one of these places. The dogs are packed away 
in dark corners with little to eat until it is nearly 
time for their owners to return, when they are fed, 
physicked and put into commission again. ‘The 
dogs of the wealthy may have a few sunny spots in 
life, but as a rule they don’t know what existence 
is beside the mongrel cur of the ordinary poor 
man. They never know the meaning of freedom 
and spend most of their time packed in baskets 
travelling to shows or caged up on exhibition in 
one of the annual exhibitions in this country or 
_abroad. If the dogs of the rich could talk they 
could tell many a touching and useful story.” 

Dogs kept 
for show purposes and dogs boarded where they 


There is a sad truth in this article. 


‘are kept shut up in a stable or a kennel without any 
large yard or field where they can run and have a 
certain amount of freedom are greatly to be pitied. 
~ We need more good and reliable boarding places 
for dogs and cats outside cities, where wire- 
enclosed and large runs keep the animals in safety, 
yet in comfort. 


Utica, New York, had two serious experiences 
with vicious bulldogs. One of these actually ran 
into a man’s kitchen and killed a small young dog, 
then seized upon a larger dog and killed that. The 
dog was then killed by an infuriated man who 
owned the victims of the vicious bulldog. “Every 
week similar incidents are occurring. There;should 
be a stringent law to prevent a man from keeping 
a dog that makes unprovoked attacks upon other 


dogs. 


Dogs are being poisoned in almost every city. In 
St. Louis, Missouri, even little house dogs that run 
out in the fields are among the number, and it is 
believed that the grass is strewn with some deadly 
poison. In acity in Wisconsin poisoned sausages 
were put on the streets, and a mother found her 
little child just about to eat one. In and about Bos- 
ton so many dogs have been poisoned that Mr. 
George T. Angell has offered a prize of $100 for 
conviction of the guilty persons. In Elmira, New 
York, the president of the humane society has 
offered $50.00 for the same purpose. In Spokane, 
Washington, an association has been formed to 
protect dogs, and the most stringent measures will 


be taken to arrest and convict the dog poisoners 
and dog stealers. In Chicago dogs are not allowed 
on the streets unless muzzled or leashed. 


Here is a recent instance where a man was too 
‘¢ tender-hearted ” to have his dog killed. In June 
a man was seen to get off the ferryboat that runs be- 
tween Bristol and Bristol Ferry, Rhode Island, 
and leave a mongrel half-grown female collie. A 
man who saw him do this asked him why he was 
leaving the dog. He replied that he did not want 
her and he was not willing to keep her. The poor 
creature stayed around the landing place watching 
for her master’s return. The kind station master at 
Bristol Ferry fed her and tried to get her a home. 
Once she was taken away to a home but was 
returned, and again she was straying about the 
wharf and station, pitied by kind men and women 
who could not adopt her. After considerable time 
had elapsed, as she was troublesome at the station, 
she was killed. This dog was more fortunate 
than many that are deserted, for she at once found 
a friend who did not let her suffer for food or kind 
words. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The number of dogs and cats that have come to 
the League during the past month has been a 
severe tax on the money and the resources of the 
League. About four hundred a week has been 
the average, and to keep all them the allotted time 
and some of them much longer, and feed them 
well, and try to keep them cool and comfortable 
and contented, is a strain upon the League that 
can not be realized by a mere casual visitor. 


It is a source of comfort to observe that many 
families who formerly left their cats to starve 
at least, have the 
humanity now to tell the League to send and take 


when they went away do, 


them, sometimes adding, ‘‘If you can’t send pretty 
quick we shall have to shut up the house and leave 
them outside.”” When one considers that we face 
the day always with about four times as many such 
calls as our agents—three men and a boy—can fill 
during the day, the impossibility of sending for 
each cat or dog immediately must be seen. 
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If the public wishes for immediate response to 
every call sent to the League the public must be gen- 
erous enough to enable us to hire more men or boys. 
We need more agents, but we must not try to do 
more work than we have money in hand to carry 
on. 


There have been many kind responses to the 
special appeal for funds sent out last spring. Among 
them are the following brief records of entertain- 
ments which have been held for the benefit of the 
League with gratifying results. We wish that 
more of our out-of-town friends would help us this 
summer in the same or similar ways. 

The following letters are a fair sample of those 
that the League is receiving every week: 

Arlington Heights, Massachusetts. 

‘(On Saturday, May 29, the Goodwill Club of 
Arlington Heights held a Doll Show for the bene- 
fit of the League in the orchard. A week before- 
hand the members of the club, all public school 
children, invited their schoolmates, and two’posters 
advertising «the event were displayed in the post 
On Saturday 
morning forty dolls came in their best bibs and 
tuckers and were charged two cents admission. 
There were pretty dolls and funny dolls and even 


office and drug store windows. 


homely dolls; dolls of all sizes, from a flaxen-: 


haired beauty thirty-two inches tall, dressed in a 
Mexican embroidered frock once worn by her 
little mother, to a Dutch jointed doll a quarter of 
an inch long, who was so small that he lived in a 
wooden egg the size of that of a robin, and even 
with this protection had to be kept in the cash box, 
lest a kindly minded ant should carry him off to 
amuse his little nephews and nieces. There were 
two queer old dollies, I don’t know how many 
years old, in quaint dresses of a bygone period. 
Millicent, with fair wax hair and pale wax face, 
in a steel-colored silk polonaise, trimmed with 
black lace, and her maid, in a red-spotted white 
dimity with a pink sunbonnet. 

“They were arranged in groups, according to size, 
in a small birch grove where the path winds down 
to the lower gate. Some brought their carriages 
and sat in them in state, regarding the view with 
rapturous expressions. For the accommodation of 
those whose elaborate wardrobes forbade their sit- 
ting on the grass, small chairs and benches were 
provided. The rest sat on the grass, on the rocks, 
or played at hide-and-seek among the trees, and one 


funny old monkey doll sat up in a. birch tree and 
grinned at the rest. It was a lovely sight, and 
coming up the path one might well think they had 
chanced upon a lilliputian garden party. The dolls 
were voted on at five cents a vote, the most popu- 
lar receiving first prize, and the oddest the booby 
prize. The latter went to Millicent’s maid, 
Deborah. 

‘‘Under an old apple tree stood a table, made of © 
an old door on two barrels, only nobody knew 
this because of its drapery of white sheets and 
pink and white tissue paper, groaning under 
its weight of home-made candy, lemonade, cookies 
and a few fancy articles. This table was very 
popular, and made more money than the doll show 
itself. 

“Unfortunately the afternoon was cloudy at times, 
and once we had a sharp shower which occasioned 
a general stampede for the piazza on the part of the 
dolls and greatly interfered with the artistic effect, 
as some of them insisted upon sitting under huge 
umbrellas for the rest of the afternoon in case the 
trees should drip on their best bonnets. The > 


/shower also kept away some people whom we ex- 


pected with fat pocketbooks. We missed them 
very much, particularly their pocketbooks. In 
spite of this drawback, however, we cleared nine 
dollars and a few cents. It was all done with so 
little trouble that we thought an account of it 
might interest some one else who is as anxious to 
help the League as we are. Faithfully yours, The 


President, for Helen, Margaret and Edward Birch, 


Delphine and Gyneth Sallaway, Pauline Garman, 
Olive and Dorothy Doe, Louise Holbrook, Mar- 
guerite Lamson, Gertrude Schuetzer, Everett Per- 
vere and Lillian Frazer.” 

I will add that this charming affair was superin- 
tended by Miss Etheldred Breeze Barry, a member 
of the League, whose name all our members should 
recognize, she being the author of The Cry of the 
Little Brothers, a most touching and beautiful 
poem written for the League, set to music by Mr. 
Henry Lowell Mason and beautifully sung at the 
last annual meeting by Miss Rose Stewart. Also 
the Story of Rufus, which appeared in the Report 
of 1903.—A. H. S. 


“The musicale was considered a great success, so 
much so that I hope to have another some time. I 
enclose check for twenty-six dollars, which was 
the sum earned, after deducting a few small ex- 
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penses. We distributed the literature ‘you sent, 
but as many people left theirs behind we still have 
quite a package of papers left. I could distribute 
them at the school near by us, unless you should 


prefer to have them returned. Sincerely yours, 
Maude M. Moorhouse, Wollaston.” 


‘*Please find enclosed thirty-two dollars ($32) 
to be used for the benefit of the Animal Rescue 
League. This fund is the proceeds of a fair given 
in Newton Centre, June 17, by the club called 
‘Parvae Feminae’ (Little Women), composed of 
eight ninth grade grammar school girls who are 
very much interested in the work of the League 
and give it with their sincere wishes that it may be 
of benefit to poor dogs and cats. 
Muriel Heebner, Treasurer.” 

Members of ‘‘P. F.’”’: President, Katherine Nor- 
ton; vice-president, Katherine Havens; treasurer, 
Muriel Heebner ; secretary, Frieda Gerhard ; Helen 
Copeland, Margaret Norton, Clara Murphy, Mar- 
-garet Thayer. . 


Respectfully, 


One of the happy incidents of June was an 
invitation given by Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot to 
the League Kindness Club to spend a day at 


Houghton’s Pond, each boy having the privilege of 
inviting a friend. The day was perfect, and about 
twenty-eight, counting in the four adults, were 


present. ‘The delight of the boys and girls when 
they found they were met at the train by a real 
hay rigging, drawn by a fine pair of horses, was 
evident by cheers and songs. 

Boats which were provided for rowing, lawn ten- 
nis, walks in the woods and quiet games, sitting 
under the trees on the grass, made the hours fly 


all too quickly. The luncheon, in the preparation 
and serving of which Mr. Johnson Morton and 
Mr. Huntington Smith gave Mrs. Cabot much 
needed aid, was thoroughly appreciated, and the 
picnic was a most pronounced success. 


I cannot believe that any creature was created 
for uncompensated misery; it would be contrary 
to God’s mercy and justice. —Mary Somerville. 


Some League Dogs 

‘¢T trust you will pardon my delay in letting 
you know about Max, butI have been expecting to 
call on you ere now and let you know verbally all 
about him. 

‘‘FTe is a splendid little fellow and I have often 
regretted I did not get all you said about him. Do 
you know why his master had to give him up? 
However, I do not regret having made the acquaint- 
ance of little Max. He is now having the best 
kind of a time with a slipper, romping from one 
room to the other. I shall probably be in to- 
morrow with him to see the doctor; he seems to 
have a little skin disease, but otherwise is very 
well. Yours sincerely, M. I. H., Cambridge.” 


‘‘The dog I got at the Home seems contented 
and we like him very much. We have a great 
time with our ‘Bones.’ He comes to meet me 
when he sees me coming from He 
likes my rabbits pretty well and watches them in 
their pen. I hope to send you his picture before 
long. Yours truly, E. L., Pelham, N. H.” 


school. 


‘¢Your postal inquiring about the dog Mr. Hay- 
ward got from you is at hand, and I will hasten to 


answer. We are delighted with him. We keep 
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him washed clean all the time, and with a nice 
bulldog collar and ribbon he is very sweet and 
pretty. Hehas so many cute puppy tricks. We 
wrote his master at Medford, and he wrote us that 
he was obliged to let him go because he let him 
run all the time and he had the name of killing 
hens. We only want him for a house dog, so of 
course that would make no difference tous. He 
also said he was part French bull and bull terrier. 
His name is Teddy. His mother was a very 
vicious dog and _ had to be killed on that account, 
but while he is very active he is as gentle as a kit- 
ten. He will always have a good home here. 
Very sincerely yours, Mrs. M. A. H., Roxbury.” 


‘‘In answer to your inquiry regarding dog taken 
from the League April 7, would say that we are 


very much attached to him, and he is indeed con- » 


tented. Yours, Mrs. J. L., Boston.” 


‘‘In reply to your inquiry about the fox terrier 
dog which we took from your institution last 
month, would say he is doing splendidly. He has 
been through the distemper since we have had him 
and is coming out of it in fine shape. He is an 
excellent watchdog, and we are altogether very 
much pleased. 

‘Your institution is doing a grand work in the 
cause of dumb animals, and if theycould speak how 
grateful they would be for the shelter and care 
they receive at your hands ! 

‘‘Wishing you every possible success, very 


truly yours, Mrs. L. F. J., 87 Waldeck St., 
Dorchester.” 


We have received a very pleasing compliment 
from The Animals’ Friend, a magazine edited by 
Ernest Bell and published by George Bell & Sons, 
York House, Portugal street, Lincoln’s Inn, Lon- 
don. We were in the act of taking out a page 
which we wished to quote in this June number 
when, turning the leaf, we found the following 
notice in conspicuous position: ‘‘Our Fourfooted 
Friends and How we Treat Them, edited by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, 51 Carver street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. We like this best of the animal 
papers which we see. It always contains good 
reading, and our readers will have noticed that we 
often appropriate pieces. There are many more 
that we would like to quote-if we had space.” 

We return the compliment and add that it is our 
special desire to have editors avail themselves of 


any article we publish. We like to have credit 
given us. This The Animals’ Friend does, but we 
have often found our articles used without any 
acknowledgment. 


Readers of this paper doubtless remember the 
story of Patsy, the fox terrier rescued from under 
a wharf on Atlantic Avenue last winter. He is 
still with us. Who will give him a good pas in 
the country for the summer? 


-The demand for old horses in and around Bos- 
ton, by summer pedlers and for use at the beaches, 
is so great that wretched animals, thin, starved 
and almost toothless, sell at auction as high as 
eighteen dollars. Dealers say that the supply of 
old horses was never so limited as it is this season. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Receipts are not sent for subscriptions to — 
Our Fourfooted Friends unless asked for. 
The date on the label shows the expiration 
of the subscription. 

Prompt remittances when subscriptions 
are due will save us much time, trouble and 
expense in sending out renewal notices. 
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Somerville. 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomesthe 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
roi est morte, vive 
le rov!”’ 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
_and other persons in public lifewith com- 
‘ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed. persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 


Developed the 


Many large corporations (industrial 


and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 
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Rescue 
Boston. 
size, 25c. 
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Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 


Used 


by the Animal 
League, 
Regular 


Trial 


size, 10c. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 


on receipt of price. 


CHAS. I. 
HAVERHILL : . 
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OLD Grist MILL 


Ps 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL BOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 
CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 
Marcus H- Rogers, Great Barrington, says : 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your ‘‘ Magic Insect Pow- 
der’’? by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but 
last winter I took a dozen different kinds of roach poi- 
sons to my winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your 
innocent-looking stuff left all the others on my hands 
asa bad investment! I don’t know whether I could 
maintain en action against you for damages on that 
account, but I will say that while roaches are one of the 
greatest annoyances in housekeeping in Florida, after 
we had dusted a little of your Powder around our house 
iast fall as soon as we arrived there, where we found 
the roaches had taken possession in our absence, a 
roach was almost a curiosity. It really did work like 
‘‘magic,’’ and seemed to knock the roaches into the 
middle of next week, and they forgot to come back. 
If one did straggle in, a little dust of powder made 
him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the 
Magic Powder will knock’em out as it did the Florida 
variety, I will forgive you for making useless the other 
sorts of ‘roach killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs- Huntington Smith, President of the Animal Resecue League, says: 

I have found Jaynes’ Mggic Insect Powder remark- 

ably efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE-MARK. 
3 Stores 1 50 WASHINGON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST 


' COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH OPP. OAK. 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 
are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that the reader feels 
as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50. cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. Y. LYMAN 


Specialist Hospital for Animals 


a 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Diseases of Small Animals Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay ~ 


HARVARD SQUARE CABOT'S — 2 vi 
CAMBRIDGE . . . SulphoNap 0 


peQUID CHFANT INESS: 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermia, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
51 Carver Street, the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. — 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


